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Contributing Editors 


n^SElHE Wesleyan is indeed fortunate 
UgaSy in this number devoted to music 
to have so many contributors 
from the Conservatory of 

Music. 

“The South's Contribution to Music" is 
the comprehensive and inspirational ar- 
ticle written by Joseph Maerz, director 
of Wesleyan Conservatory of Music and 
School of Fine Arts, in his usual charm- 
ing style. 

A careful survey of the origin and rise 
of Christmas hymns and carols is “Noel," 
prepared by William S. Bailey, professor 
of the theory and history of music. 

High lights of her year's study in 
France are given by Miss Louise Tit- 
comb, head of the organ department of 
the college. 

Among the student contributors other 
than members of the staff are our old 
friends, Misses Frieda Kaplan, Mamie 
Harmon, Dorothy McKay. Miss Kaplan 
is the author of “The Guardian Angel," 
Miss Harmon of the “Catch-All," and 
Miss McKay of the poem, “Christmas 
Dreams." 

Several new contributors are welcomed 
to the pages of the Wesleyan. A fresh- 


man article, “Christmas and Other Cus- 
toms of the Old South", replete with de- 
scriptions of ante-bellum times, has for 
its author Miss Clark Ramsay. 

The delightful Christmas fairy legend 
illustrated and written by Miss Margaret 
Chapman, would charm the hearts of 
even the most un-imaginative reader. 

Miss Heloisa Marinho, now a student 
at Chicago University, but a former 
Wesleyan girl, wrote “Christmas When 
Lilies Are Blooming.” 

The interview with Uncle Johnson 
comes from a junior pen, that of Miss 
Sara Additon, sport editor of the Watch- 
tower. 

A dignified senior contribution is the 
poem, “Waiting," written by Miss Ora 
Bates, who is secretary of Scribes and 
Pharisees and literary editor of the 
Veterropt. 

Miss Mary K. Read, alumna of '25, 
was one of the most gifted contributors 
to the magazine last year. As president 
of Scribes and Pharisees, as Telegraph 
correspondent, as art editor of the 
Veterropt and as catch-all editor of the 
Wesleyan, she meant much to the liter- 
ary life of the college. 
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The South, music, and Christmas! 

Could a more beautiful trio be found? 

The Wesleyan is glad that the music 
number of the magazine happens also to 
be the Christmas number . Of all seasons 
of the year the Yuletide seems to be the 
one around which centers the most beau- 
tiful music. Hymns, carols and anthems of 
exquisite beauty and gladness abound dur- 
ing this season. 

What part the South has had in the crea- 
tion of these must necessarily be small, due 
to the newness of the country. But with 
whole-hearted appreciation the South cele- 
brates the spirit of Christmas. 

Southerners are famed for their love of 
the beautiful, for the charm of their songs , 
for the cordial hospitality of their Christ- 
mas firesides. 

It is something of the spirit of the South 
which the Wesleyan is seeking to bring to 
the readers in the music number, a spirit 
which will glow into eternity as the em- 
blem of beauty, melody and charm. 
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(®tt Christmas 

#onte eag tljat curr ’gainst tljat season cnmrs 
JHljerein nur ^auionr’s birtlj is relebrateb, 

Sb** birb at bawtting singetl; all night long: 

Anb tljcn, tlyeg sag, no spirit bares stir abroab; 
®be nights are xulfnlesome; tljrn no planets strike; 
Sfa fairg takes, nor luitcb lg*tb power to ebarnt, 

£>a Itallow’b anb so grariaus is tlje time 


— ®b a kespeare 
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The Guardian Angel 

By FRIEDA KAPLAN 


H RS. SMITH was speaking of her 
daughter, not that this was 
in any way unusual, for Mrs. 
Smith’s only topic of conversa- 
tion was her Floribel. No matter if the 
group were discussing the weather, 
politics, or the plague in China, Mrs. 
Smith could contrive to turn the con- 
versation to her daughter. It was either 
Floribel’s new fur coat or her many 
masculine admirers, although the latter 
was her favorite theme. 

Today everything was flooded with 
sunshine. 

“Oh, Mr. Merill”, she cooed to the 
man whom she had just encountered. 
“I am so glad to see you! I just heard 
from my daughter Floribel. She’s com- 
ing back tomorrow! Just think, tomor- 
row you’ll be able to meet her. She’s 
had such a good time at the house- 
party” — and her voice trailed off in a 
discussion of Floribel’s popularity. 

Merill lifted a hand half-protestingly 
against the flood of words. The hand 
dropped back heavily, as if he realized 
that it was quite useless to try to stop 
the chatter. 

As she talked, Floribel’s mother look- 
ed at him attentively with her keen 
gray eyes, beneath a fringe of curled 
brown hair, which for ten years had 
tried in vain to become streaked with 
gray. The small pursed mouth took on 
a somewhat pleasanter expression when 
she spoke of her daughter. 

“Oh, you don’t have to go yet, do 
you Mr. Merill?” she protested, as he 
made a motion toward escape. 

“Indeed, yes, Mrs. Smith”, he insisted, 
not letting the usually merry blue eyes 
meet her gray ones. “I really must 
finish the last chapter of my book.” 

“Oh, Mr. Merill! You don’t mean 
your new book?” 

She clapped her hands in a pretty 
little girlish gesture, which seemed 


peculiarly incongruous with the crow’s 
nests around her eyes. 

However, she failed to detain him. 
He moved away doggedly, although he 
had planned to spend the morning on 
the pleasant hotel veranda when he had 
encountered the beaming Mrs. Smith. 

Nothing daunted by his departure, 
Mrs. Smith set out to look for new 
fields of conquest. She searched the 
veranda, but all in vain. There were 
no masculine loiterers around the place 
to whom she could confide the merits 
of Floribel. Finally, with quick, bird- 
like movements, she approached a shady 
corner where three women were seated 
sewing. 

She had spied Mrs. Donaldson, whose 
eighteen-year-old daughter, Sue, was 
the acknowledged belle of the hotel. 
Sue was always attended by a string 
of fresh-faced, amply-trousered college 
youths. 

“Brazen young hussy”, Mrs. Smith 
had remarked on several occasions. 

Mrs. Smith longed to exploit Floribel’s 
prowess in the ears of Mrs. Donaldson. 
When the latter saw Mrs. Smith coming, 
she sighed heavily in mock despair. 

“Here comes that bore”, she murmur- 
ed in a peevish undertone to her com- 
panions. “I declare, I have never heard 
anything to equal the way she raves 
about her daughter. You’d think she 
had refused to marry the Prince of 
Wales.” 

The other two women chuckled sym- 
pathetically. 

“And the way she runs after men 
for her Floribel!” said Mrs. Donaldson. 
“She trails that poor Mr. Merill like a 
blood-hound J” 

“Sh — sh”, cautioned the others, as 
Mrs. Smith drew near. 

“My dears, what do you think?” Mrs. 
Smith beamed on the three women in 
a superior way, tilted her head to one 
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side, and continued. “My daughter, 
Floribel, is coming back from the house- 
party tomorrow. Of course, the boys 
all wanted her to stay, but that dis- 
tinguished looking Mr. Merill is so 
anxious to meet her that I wired her 
to come straight back.” 

She paused to see the effect of the 
last remark. It was a veritable bomb- 
shell, as she had known it would be. 

The three women looked at each 
other in amazement. Finally Mrs. 
Donaldson managed to gasp, “Whe-e-n 
does she return?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon,” Mrs. Smith 
clipped the words triumphantly, then 
with a hasty leave-taking, set out to 
spread the gladsome tidings further 
afield. 

She had hardly turned her back when 
the women began to laugh. Mrs. Don- 
aldson exploded. Plump little Mrs. 
Brown shook all over in unrestrained 
merriment, her dark eyes becoming 
mere slits above the rosy cheeks. The 
third member of the party, a thin, wiry 
spinster, laughed quietly, but deeply. 
For a few minutes the trio sat silent, 
too weak with laughter to speak. 

“She is too funny for words”, de- 
clared Mrs. Brown, when she had gained 
control of her risibles. 

“I think her a conceited, designing 
woman”, snorted Mrs. Donaldson. “To 
think that a person of her age, old 
enough to have a twenty-six year-old 
daughter, who acts like a flapper, should 
have so little sense! Mothers should 
never try to rule grown children. It’s 
disgusting! Her ‘dear, sweet Floribel' ! 
Ugh! It makes me lose some of my 
pride in the sex!” 

“It is rather a bore to hear nothing 
but ‘Floribel' morning, noon, and night”, 
conceded the spinster smiling slightly. 

Whereupon, all three of them nodded 
their heads in agreement. 

The next afternoon, the three women 
were again on the veranda. Mrs. Smith 
had gone to the train to meet Floribel, 


accompanied by the unwilling Mr. Merill, 
whom she had cajoled into going with 
her. 

“She just drags the poor man along”, 
said Mrs. Donaldson. “It's a shame. 
He's such a nice man.” 

“And he writes such delightful books”, 
added the spinster. 

Just then the travelers returned. 

Mrs. Smith stepped from the auto- 
mobile which had drawn up to the curb 
in front of the hotel. She marshalled 
the fair Floribel and the “distinguished 
looking Mr. Merill” before her. Her 
face was a study of pure exultance. 
Floribel simpered sweetly according to 
directions, and fixed her limpid blue 
eyes on Mr. Merill in a gaze which her 
mother considered quite bewitching, but 
which the watching trio of women 
thought inexpressibly dumb. 

“Little idiot!” breathed Mrs Donald- 
son softly. 

However, for once, Merill agreed with 
Mrs. Smith. He thought Floribel an 
appealing little minx. She was small 
of statue, very slender (“willowy”, her 
mother called it), and very blonde. 
Perhaps the fluffy light hair was just 
a shade too flaxen, the fair skin a little 
too white, and the little pink mouth a 
bit too thin. Merill, however, did not 
notice this. He felt a tender protective 
wave surge through him, and rejoiced 
that, at last, he was to be rewarded for 
the hours which he had spent listening 
to Mrs. Smith. 

“But, Mr. Merill, you really must let 
Floribel go to her room for a short 
while”. The honeyed voice was raised 
ever so slightly, so as to reach the 
watching women. Mrs. Smith glanced 
triumphantly in that direction as if to 
say, “See, what did I tell you?” 

Merill consented after further per- 
suasion, and Mrs. Smith led Floribel 
away. 

“ ‘Lord, what fools these mortals 
be' ”, quoted the spinster, laughing, but 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Christmas and Other Customs of the Old South 

By CLARK RAMSEY, CLASS OF ’29 


HEN we, sons and daughters of 
the Confederacy, hear the Star 
Spangled Banner, our hearts 
are moved with one great love 
for these United States. But when the 
band plays Dixie, the blood rages 
through our veins and we are thrilled 
and filled with loving and longing for 
Dixie Land and Georgia Land. Because 
of this fierce and flaming love we should 
exult in the grandeur of Georgia’s his- 
tory and glory in the aristocratic life 
of her golden age — that happy era just 
before the war clouds appeared and the 
great guns thundered bitter rivalries 
and burning issues across the Mason and 
Dixon Line. 

This period stands silhouetted against 
the page of history, clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Its every phase is the quintes- 
sence of cultural development. Its high 
culture and lofty chivalry sprang from 
the warm Southern heart and were 
vividly alive in the Georgia home. The 
drawbridge of hospitality was always 
down, leading the way through the open 
portcullis to the spacious Georgia 
mansion. The generous planters kept 
open house and the guest rooms were 
generally full. Besides these guests his 
boundless hospitality provided, the 
Georgia planter had a large home circle. 
All female relations, proud old-maids 
and wealthy widows, lived with their 
nearest male relations, not as depen- 
dents, but for guidance and protection. 
So it is small wonder that the capacity 
of the Georgia home was often over 
taxed. When this was the case, when 
the demands of hospitality outgrew the 
provisions of the mansion, the planter 
built one or more cottages near the 
“big house” to care for the over flow. 
Near these dwelling houses were the 
work and shop buildings, provisions to 
maintain the open board and bed of the 
“big house”. 


Born amid all this gracious hospitality 
the Georgia child was carefully nurtured 
and developed. The Southern girl, far 
famed for daintiness and demureness, 
was reared by the old black mammy 
from infancy. She never outgrew the 
apron strings nor revolted from the 
regime of pettings and scoldings of the 
old black mammy. This old negro slave 
developed many endearable qualities in 
the fair Georgia maid, through her un- 
stinted love loving care, and passionate 
devotion. The “ole missis” taught her 
daughter the household arts, a training 
not useless when she became the mis- 
tress of a great plantation and a great 
planter’s heart. From her mother, too, 
she acquired the delicate artlessness and 
subtle artfulness which graced so many 
spirited Southern maidens, and which 
the thieving years could not steal from 
them. Of course this maid of yesterday 
went to school. A few years at the 
little cabin near the plantation, a course 
at a select boarding school, a dose of 
the continent — then, her education com- 
pleted, the fair Georgia girl made her 
bow to society, more finished, one must 
admit, in the arts of the drawing room 
than in the arts of learning. 

The son of the family, the young 
“massa” had a more rigid upbringing. 
His mammy, at an early age, instilled 
in him the rudimentary instincts of a 
gentleman. She planted the germ of 
deferential courtesy in his mind by her 
positive insistance that he treat his 
sister with kindness and courtesy. An- 
other factor in the making of the Geor- 
gia boy into the Georgia gentleman was 
his relationship with his body guard, 
who was a negro given to the young 
scion of the planter family at an early 
age. This was a relationship of pro- 
tector and protected, and the planter 
youth learned from his companionship 
with his dusky friend those qualities of 
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fairness, justice, and love of the black 
race which marked the Southern gentle- 
man. The whole atmosphere of the 
Georgia plantation was redolent with 
gentle courtesy, knightly honor, and 
generous hospitality. Breathing such 
pure air, the Georgia boy became in- 
fused with its predominating qualities. 

The social life in Georgia was acted 
on a scale worthy of its home life — 
indeed, it was the measure of the height 
of its civilization. All the plantations 
around from homes of culture and re- 
finement cliqued together — they were 
the elite of the “Empire State”. The 
most prominent families knew each 
other by reputation if not by actual 
contact, and to be a member of the 
privileged few in one community was an 
ex-officio title to membership in all. 
The privileged “four thousand” (for 
there were about four thousand rich 
slave owners in the old South) produced 
a civilization richer in all its social fabric 
than the world has ever seen before. 
These aristocrats had a vivid social life. 
There were many elaborate balls where 
the flower of Georgia’s youth gathered 
in picturesque array. The chandeliers 
gleamed upon the graceful couples 
gliding across the ball-room floor, and 
the moon beamed approval upon the 
dainty Georgia lasses and gallant cava- 
liers as they strolled in the rose gardens. 

Georgia youth visited among its own 
exclusive circles a great deal. Christ- 
mas season was the favorite time for 
plantation visits. The whole plantation 
was filled with the holiday spirit, and 
every dusky face was enlivened with 
holiday cheer, very probably in the form 
of eggnog or a sip from the “night-cap” 
or “eye-opener” in one of the guest 
rooms. In day time the chief delights 
came from the kitchen; at night from 
the ball-room, where the fiddler held 
sway. Blind man’s buff, kisses under 
the mistle-toe, and similar games were 
gleefully played by the young people. 
In fact, in the ante-bellum South young 
girls were allowed greater freedom to 


mingle with the sterner sex than in any 
previous civilization — a situation made 
possible by the courtesy and trust- 
worthiness of the Georgia gentlemen. 

The chief diversion of the young 
folks on the Georgia plantation was the 
fox hunts, where, to the baying of 
the hounds, thorough-bred mounted on 
thorough-bred was led a hair-breadth 
chase by the wily fox. The hunter who 
was victorious gave the fox tail with 
mock ceremony to his lady-love. 

The young folks were not interested 
solely in social life. They took a great 
interest in the religious meetings of the 
slaves. They were interested spectators 
of the “NEGRO PRAISE MEETINGS” 
when with many wierd contortions the 
blacks sang such melodies as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Mary an’ Marthy feed my lambs, 

Feed my lambs, feed my lambs, 

Mary an’ Marthy feed my lambs, 

Settin’ on de golden altar. 

I weep, I moan; what mek I moan so 
slow? 

I won’er ef a Zion travel have gone 
along befo\ 

Mary an’ Marthy feed my lambs”, etc. 

The negroes were always in this 
“PRAISING” mood and were inclined to 
exercise their emotional nature more 
than their moral nature, so often the 
planter brought a distinguished white 
preacher to talk to the negroes to give 
them a more sober and temperate view 
of religion. 

The planters were distinguished in 
political affairs as well as social func- 
tions. The South held the reins of gov- 
ernment in its hands during this era, 
and, as the greater portion of Southern 
politicians were planters, they controlled 
the government. These planters were 
politically thinskinned both in regard to 
Northern political foes and Southerners 
of a different party. In fact, they 
taught their children to consider North- 
ern kin as Northern foe. There were 
many bitter arguments between hot- 
continued on page 44) 
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The Christmas Minstrel 

By LILLIAN SHEAROUSE 

I do not mind the winter’s cold , 

In dreaming of the coming days; 

For hope shines through the dreary clouds. 
And in the drifts along the ways. 

The northern winds delight to blow 
The hosts of withered leaves along; 

But faintly ringing through their blasts 
I hear the Christmas minstrel’s song. 

The minstrel sings of warmth and light , 

And well-known faces all aglow; 

Of voices that I love to hear 

And glad surprises yet to know , 

Of candle-light and firelight 
Of holly wreaths and mistletoe. 

There’s laughter in the minstrel’s song , 

And strains that tell of feasts to come , 

Of stories by the fireside 
And balconies where violins hum. 

Of dancing in the green hung halls. 

And children ’ round the Christmas tree ; 

But best of all the season’s joys , — 

The minstrel sings of home to me. 
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Noel 


By WILLIAM S. BAILEY, of The Conservatory of Music 


00N our thoughts will be cen- 
tered upon the observance of 
one of the three great festivals 
in the Kalendar of the Christian 
Year, namely the Nativity of our Lord, 
which the Church hath appointed for 
the 25th of December. Following an 
ancient tradition music will have an 
important place in the celebration, 
especially the singing of Carols or 
Noels. 

There is good precedent for the use 
of such music. The Hebrew people in 
the exercise of their national genius 
for lyric poetry were wont to burst into 
song upon any occasion of great import, 
either individually or en masse. There 
is some reason, then, for supposing that 
the shepherds, that first Christmas 
night, in going to search the manger 
in Bethelehem, whither the Angel had 
directed them, did not proceed in 
silence; but it is easy to accept the 
tradition that in their natural excite- 
ment and joyous anticipation they 
echoed in their rustic, pastoral manner 
the heavenly hymn they had just heard: 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax 
hominibus bonae voluntatis.” 

This hymn of celestial origin was 
early adopted into the Liturgy and in 
its larger form is still used in the rites 
of worship of all branches of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

We find as the theme of all Noels 
usually some lepetition or elaboration 
of that hymn; although there are many 
bearing references to the pagan customs 
of our Teutonic ancestors as well. 

The increasing use of Carols in our 
modern observance of such seasons, as 
Christmas and Easter, is but one expres- 
sion of the revival of popular interest 
in Folk-song which is everywhere evi- 
denced in the world of music. The 



Carol, as we use the term today, is a 
rhymed hymn, in folk-song style, with 
strong rhythm and simple melody. (The 
Polyphonic carols of the Elizabethan 
period have not retained a popular hold 
for obvious reasons.) 

To trace the etymology of current 
words is often of value and interest. 
The Carol in its original sense was a 
medieval dance or round accompanied 
by singing and is derived from Choros, 
dance, and Aulos, flute ; such choral 
dances being performed to the music 
of the flute. It was in the natural order 
of things that a feast as important in 
the minds of the people who lived in 
the Ages of Faith, as the Birthday of 
the God-Man and Redeemer, should be 
celebrated with such choral dances, ex- 
pressing the joy of the season in the 
rhythm and telling the story of the 
occasion in the meter. It was, at least, 
in line with the practice of even the 
earlier Church of retaining many pagan 
customs (such as gift-exchange in the 
feast of the Roman Saturnalia, cele- 
brated in December) but with a higher, 
Christian meaning. At any rate it is 
easier to find a spiritual significance 
and reasonable use for such a manner 
of observance as the round or ring 
dance, than for the current employment 
of explosive fire-works, which expresses 
little besides a childish desire to make 
a noise. There is scriptural warrant, to 
be sure, for making a joyful noise be- 
fore the Lord, but I defy anyone to find 
anything joyful in the resulting nervous 
shock of a cannon-cracker. 

There is a Carol of William Morris, 
an English poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which though so comparatively 
modern, yet catches the spirit of the 
medieval round, as will be seen from the 
second and fourth lines of each stanza, 
which form a sort of refrain. 
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“From far away we come to you, 

The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 

To tell of great tidings, strange and 
true. 

Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 

For as we wandered far and wide, 

The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 

What hap do you deem there should us 
betide? 

Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 

Under a bent when the night was deep, 
The snow in the street, etc. 

There lay three shepherds tending their 
sheep, 

Minstrels and maids, etc. 

*0 ye shepherds what have ye seen? 

The snow in the streets, etc. 

To stay your sorrow and heal your 
teen?’ 

Minstrels and maids, etc. 

In an ox stall this night we saw, 

The snow in the street, etc. 

A Babe and a Maid without a flaw, 
Minstrels and maids, etc. 

‘There was an old man there beside; "" 
The snow in the street, etc. 

His hair was white, and his hood was 
wide. 

Minstrels and maids, etc. 

‘And as we gazed this thing upon, 

The snow in the street, etc. 

Those twain knelt down to the little 
One. 

Minstrels and maids, etc. 

‘And a marvellous song we straight did 
hear, 

The snow in the street, etc. 

That slew our sorrow and healed our 
care/ 

Minstrels and maids, etc. 

News of a fair and a marvellous thing, 


The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door. 

Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, we sing, 

Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor.” 

The Carol is a distinct form of song, 
differing from the Hymn proper, mainly 
in the matter of rhyme and meter. 
Both rhyme and meter are necessary 
parts in the structure of a Carol: but 
not so in a Hymn — notwithstanding that 
— most of our modern hymns have 
adopted a kind of carol form. 

As early as 129, Telephorus, Bishop 
of Rome, instituted the custom of cele- 
brating Christmas with songs of Noel. 
This word, which is sometimes spelled 
Nowell, is derived from Natalis — Birth- 
day. The early noels or songs of nativ- 
ity were similar to the other hymns of 
the same period. Meter was probably 
employed as early as the fourth cen- 
tury by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
who is commonly called the “father of 
the hymn”. Neither his hymns nor 
those of Prudentius, a writer of the 
same age, were rhymed: as the follow- 
ing example shows: 

Quid est quod arctum circulum 
Sol iam recurrens deserit, 
Christusne terris nascitur, 

Qui lucis auget tramitem? 

There we have strong rhythm, but no 
rhyme. The first rhymned hymns seem 
to have been the product of Adam of 
St. Victor, a Parisian monk of the 
twelfth century. Since then there has 
been an endless list of Carols for all 
the great feasts: but Christmas seems 
to furnish the theme for the greatest 
number. The British Museum, as well 
as many of the libraries in England, 
contains many old manuscript noels, 
some dating from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The English form of 
Carol was employed at least as early 
as the thirteenth century: and Chaucer, 
you will remember, in his Romaunt of 
the Rose, (fourteenth century) speaks 
of karolling and karollis. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Christmas When Lilies are Blooming 

Yuletide Celebration in Brazil is Distinctive Feature 
By HELOISA MARINHO 


fSE ^I HRISTM AS, when the lilies are 
blooming, and the air is full 
KaSSu of spring? Impossible !” you 
exclaim. You may doubt it, 
but we do have Christmas in the fair 
land of the Southern Cross. 

Eleven o’clock! Why it’s time to go 
to the midnight mass. The girls hur- 
riedly give the finishing touch to their 
hair and pick up their missals and 
chaplets. Soon the streets ring with 
their merry laughter. 

Devotion is not the only cause which 
makes girls go to church on Christmas 
Eve. Is it not the day when every girl 
in town wears a new dress? Surely, 
and they cannot miss the chance of 
making a good impression on their 
sweethearts. It is a time honored cus- 
tom to wear new dresses on Christmas 
Eve. 

They arrive just in time. The doors 
are thrown open, and the expectant 
crowd pours into the festive church, 
where a flood of light greets them. 
Lights glitter on the golden decorations 
of the main altar; lights break through 
the cut glass of the candelabra in the 
seven colors of the rainbow; lights burn 
in honor of even the most humble saint. 

The crowd is settled, and the children 
who are going to take their first 
communion file in, dressed in white 
raiment. The little girls, in their long 
dresses and veils fastened to their heads 
with wreaths of orange blossoms, look- 
ing like diminutive brides, lead the way. 
The boys follow all in white from head 
to toe with large golden fringed bows 
of ribbon on their arms. They slowly 
walk down the aisle with lighted 
candles and lilies in their hands. 

The high mass begins. Clouds of 
incense arise, and soon the church is 
filled with the grave tones of the organ 


and the sweet, youthful voices of an 
unseen chorus. The priest and his at- 
tendants, dressed in their gala attire, 
walk slowly in. 

“Dong, dong, dong, — ” Twelve 
o’clock. For a moment all the people 
stand on tiptoe stretching their necks 
to catch a glance of the Child Jesus. 
Solemnly the priest lifts the embroider- 
ed cloth and discloses an image of the 
child lying in a manger. 

The Holy Supper is held. In coming 
from the altar the people stop at the 
manger, kiss the feet of the Child Jesus, 
and proffer a short prayer. 

The mass is over, the priest and his 
train retire. All people go home, but 
before they retire, they do not forget 
to leave the left shoe before the door 
so St. Nicholas won’t forget them. 
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What Do You Think About Music? 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

— Congreve. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 

And cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

— Longfellow. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell 
Till ivaked and kindled by the master s spell ; 

And feeling hearts , touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. 

— Samuel Rogers. 


The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 

— Shakespeare. 


If I would delight my private hours 

With music or with poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace? — John Milton. 

Music is love in search of a word. — Sidney Lanier. 


In the quotations listed above are the 
ideas of many of the foremost minds of 
literature. 

The National Music Week committee 
of New York published last May a list 
of fifteen books on music which were 
actually the most in demand in public 
libraries at that time. Our library con- 
tains nine of these titles, several of them 
very recent additions. If you are inter- 
ested in music and would like to know 
more about it, try these out. 

Downes — The lure of music. 


Elson — The history of American music. 

Finck — Success in music. 

Grove — Dictionary of music and musi- 
cians. 

Huneker — Chopin, the man and his 
music. 

Krehbiel — How to listen to music. 

Mason — Beethoven and his forerun- 
ners. 

Mason & Surette — Orchestral instru- 
ments and what they do. 

Spaeth — Common sense of music. 
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FOLLOWING THE GLEAM 


With the Wesleyan Y. W. C. A. 



“ But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began." 


— John Milton. 


Y. W. C. A. has arranged for 
vesper program near Christ- 
'S time a series of carols and 
Christmas hymns. Accord- 
ingly, in the department of this issue, 
are printed some of the most commonly 
accepted and widely sung of these beau- 
tiful old songs. 

Translations have been made from 
other languages so that Wesleyan stu- 
dents may see comparatively ideas of 
Christmas celebration in countries other 
than English-speaking. The German, of 
course, has the greatest Christmas carols 
because that nation pays more attention 
to the Yuletide celebration. In other 
countries the Christmas season is sub- 
ordinated to the New Year festival and 
the hymns consequently do not express 
the thought of the people at their great- 
est fervor. 

Believing that Wesleyan girls like to 
sing Christmas carols and hoping that 
the printing of these old songs may 
vivify the true Christmas spirit, the 
Y. W. C. A. devotes the department to 
the reproduction of these rare old hymns 
and carols. 

Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 

Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare him room, 

And heaven and nature sing. 


Joy to the world! the Saviour reigns; 

Let men their songs employ; 

While fields and floods, rocks, hills, and 
plains 

Repeat the sounding joy. 

No more let sin and sorrow grow, 

Nor thorns infest the ground; 

He comes to make his blessings flow 
Far as the curse is found. 

He rules the world with truth and grace, 
And makes the nations prove 
The glories of his righteousness 

And wonders of his love. 

* * * * 

It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 

“Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all gracious King:” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 

Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 
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There’s a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 

And a baby’s low cry! 

And the star rains its fire while the 
beautiful sing, 

For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a 
King. 

In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 

And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 

Every hearth is aflame, and the beautiful 
sing 

In the homes of the nations that Jesus is 
King! 

* * * * 

0 little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
•The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 

For Christ is born of Mary, 

And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

0 morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth, 

And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth! 

* * * * 

Silent night! Holy night! 

All is calm, all is bright; 

’Round yon virgin mother and child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 

Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Silent night! holy night! 

Shepherds quake at the sight! 

Glories stream from heaven afar, 
Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia. 

Christ, the Saviour, is born! 

Christ, the Saviour, is born! 


Silent night! holy night! 

Son of God, love’s pure light 
Radiant beams from thy holy face, 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at thy birth, 

Jesus, Lord, at thy birth. 

* * * * 

(From the Spanish) 

Come, 0 shepherds, come to adore the 
heavenly king 

Of Bethlehem. While earth and sky his 
praises sing. 

Come, 0 shepherds, come to adore the 
new-born child 

Of Bethlehem. Fear not to worship, for 
He is mild. 

Come, 0 shepherds, come to adore the 
gracious saint 

Of Bethlehem. If gifts ye have none, 
make no plaint; 

But come to worship, praises give. 
The Christ is thankful that ye live 
To do him homage. Come and kneel. 
For least of gifts He’ll thankful feel. 
Come, 0 shepherds, come to adore the 
Heavenly King 

Of Bethlehem. Let earth and sky his 
praises ring. 

★ * * * 

(From the French) 

The sky is black, the earth is white, 
Chimes ring out, clear and gay, 
Jesus is born, the Virgin bends 
O’er Him with her tender air. 

No warm curtains all festooned 
To keep Him from the chilling cold, 
Nothing but the spider-webs 
Hanging from the roof-beams. 

He trembles in His bed of straw 
This dear little baby Jesus, 

And to warm Him in His crib 
The oxen breathe above Him. 

The snow in the fields cuts its fringe 
But on the roof the sky appears, 

And all in white the angel-choir 
Sings to the shepherds, “Noel, Noel.” 
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The South's Contribution to Music 

By JOSEPH MAERZ 

Director of the Wesleyan Conservatory of Music 


B HE suggestion that the writer 
undertake a brief article on 
“The South's Contribution to 
Music" met immediately with 
favor. Also some eagerness and much 
fear. The favor on the part of those 
who realize the great promise the South 
holds for the music of the future — the 
eagerness and fear on the part of the 
writer who is at once burning with a 
desire to express a few ideas on the 
subject but is at the same time sensible 
of the fact that he is dealing with a 
subject that is not a very concrete one 
and that he is moreover not much of a 
writer. However, when the glory of the 
South and the beauty of music are link- 
ed up, perhaps the author’s weakness 
of writing technique will not stand 
forth so noticeably as it would were 
the country and subject less close to 
our hearts. 

One can hardly think even casually 
of the music born of the South without 
instinctively thinking of Stephen Foster. 
Foster, whose wonderfully beautiful 
melodies will live until the end of time. 
This music of the people comes as near 
perhaps to being the foundation of an 
American “school" of music as any we 
have. It is not only the music that is 
melody, but it is more. It is the life 
of the South — the old South that is 
redolent of romance, of natural living, 
of love and of human emotions known 
to the hearts of young and old, white 
and black. It is doubtful if this land 
of ours will ever produce another 
Foster, but then, what he left goes a 
long way towards filling the need for 
a folk-music typical of the South. 

It is not my intention to treat the 
subject of the music of the South from 
• an historical angle. The fact is there 
isn’t sufficient of it to draw a perspec- 
tive that would be at all illuminating. 


Music as it is understood within the 
limits of this article may be broadly 
classified in two groups: the written 
works of the South’s composers and the 
activities of its musical artist-perform- 
ers. In spite of the fact that we have 
in America many composers of admitted 
talent, if not actual genius, I have found 
myself hard pressed to locate the real, 
one - hundred - per - cent American com- 
poser who actually and in every sense 
fulfills the ideal of what an American 
composer of American music ought to 
be and what he ought to write. If this 
is so of a whole nation, still more is 
it so of a section. 

America, a country so new in the 
arts, has hardly had time to find itself. 
That we are now the center of mqsical 
activity of the world does not signify 
that we are a really musical nation. 
We want the best in music as well as 
everything else and we have the money 
to pay for it, so it is not unnatural that 
the foremost artists of the world find 
themselves drifting our way, to tarry 
with us for a while or to make their 
homes here in America. In the past 
our talented students considered it 
necessary to go to Europe to round out 
their musical education. Now that is 
all changed. America has largely ab- 
sorbed the musical genius of Europe 
and our students stay at home. But 
the fact remains that America, every 
section of it, has and is still leaning 
upon European influence to a large 
extent in the matter of musical composi- 
tion. There are a few who are at last 
trying to break away from the old order 
of things and find the hidden treasures 
that America holds in her musical store- 
house. From the west we have several 
men who are doing admirable work in 
putting order into the rough tunes of 
the cow lands. Others are bringing to 
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light many beauties hitherto unheard in 
the music of the aborigines. The 
“Spirituals” of the southern negro have 
been recorded by masters of musical 
composition and the folk songs of the 
mountaineers have been collected and 
formed into several volumes of most 
interesting music. All this is of great 
value in getting musical America start- 
ed on the way that will eventually lead 
to a truly American “school” of musical 
composition. But the big works of our 
American composers are of necessity 
based upon the models of Europe. Until 
America has lived long enough to have 
musical traditions, it can hardly be ex- 
pected to develop a typical musical art. 

But what of the South meanwhile? 
Can we place our finger upon a single 
individual and say: “Here we have 
another Beethoven or a Mozart or a 
Chopin”? Hardly. For that matter we 
cannot do this or anything like it in 
the case of any American composer no 
matter where he hails from. But there 
is this hope I see for the music of the 
South and I believe that time will bear 
me out; the Southern people have not 
been diluted with the races of the world 
as other sections of our country have. 
Compared to the North and West with 
their vast foreign population we are a 
comparatively pure nation. If a fusion 
of blood and temperaments brings new 
ideas and new impulses that are pro- 
ductive of worthy results, it also dilutes 
the element of All-Americanism; unless 
we accept the term Americanism as 
meaning a conglomeration of the races 
of the world, which I do not propose to 
do in speaking of purely American 
music. I hope to see the development 
of an American music as individual as 
that of France or Italy or Germany. 
As characteristic as that of Hungary 
or Russia. And where, may I ask, is it 
more likely to spring from than from 
a section whose people are descendents 
of a stock that belongs to the very soil? 
Consider the population of the South 
as compared to the densely settled por- 


tions of the North and middle West and 
you will find that number for number 
the South is producing as much if not 
more talent than any other section. 
The Southern composer will come into 
his own and it will be with a message 
the whole world is waiting to hear. 

What is true of composers is also true 
of performers. I cannot see where the 
South is in any way lacking in musical 
talent of the kind that is necessary to 
make really big artists and performers. 
Number for number again it must be 
admitted that the South has as much 
native talent as any other section of 
our great country. An examination of 
the total number of musical artists who 
have attained prominence on the concert 
stage will reveal that there are many 
very excellent artists whose reputations 
fail to shed a brilliant light upon the 
South only because they have come to 
belong to the world itself, which claims 
art as a universal thing and not a sec- 
tional thing. 

So you see (if you have read this 
far) my fear of treating the subject of 
“The South’s Contribution to Music” 
was not without foundation. Perhaps 
this little article will be misunderstood. 
I haven’t said a thing about any of the 
modern Southern composers or perform- 
ers individually. Neither have I made 
claims for the South as to what it has 
done and is doing musically. But this 
I do say, with the utmost conviction, 
and I offer it as my idea of what the 
South’s greatest contribution to music 
really is: we have a country to which 
nature has given most lavishly. She 
has emptied a cornucopia giving life and 
sunshine and poetry and imagination to 
the South. She has given us what she 
gave Italy centuries ago ; that which 
made Italy a nation so musical that even 
the children on the streets seem to 
know their classics. The Southern 
States have all the natural elements 
a nation could have to assist in the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Promise 

By LOIS BIRCH 

Autumn , with her brush and palette , 
Splashes glory everywhere. 

Golden maples blush , and brambles 
Now wear rubies in their hair; 

But there is an air of sadness. 

Brown leaves choke the sobs of streams; 

Cold ivinds wither all the brilliance , 

Wake the thrush from warbling dreams. 

Cold gray fields and bare brown limbs 
Silhouetted against the sky; 

Loiv , scowling clouds , like frightened sheep , 
Wind-scourged, hasten by. 

Gone is the lark, the gossiping wren. 
Following the tropic sun; 

But soon shall come a murmur of hope. 
And a promise of Spring to come. 


' 
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And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field , keeping watch over their flock by night. 

And , lo , the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone 9 round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them. Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
unto you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is t Christ the Lord . 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the hear - 
enly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest , and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men. 

— Luke II: 8-16. 

Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, there came ivise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, 

Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. . . • 

When they had heard the king, they departed; and lo, the star, 
which they r saw in the east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was. 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

And when they r were come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: 
and ivhen they had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 

— Matthew II: 1-11. 
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Exchange Department 

By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG 


The Erothesian from Lander College, 
Greenwood, S. C., shows the results of 
faithful work. It is attractively bound, 
and contains numerous advertisements; 
but there is not enough material — more 
jokes, poems, stories, and feature articles 
are needed. “All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” a dialect story, is well written and 
quite interesting; while one of the most 
enjoyable articles is “Woman and the 
Wavy Locks,” a short editorial. The fol- 
lowing is a beautiful poem by Lucille 
Rice: 

Adventurer 

1 

The night is a lover 
Wooing a moon-lass fair 
Kissing her gently and leaving 
Fragrance on her hair. 

2 

The night wind is a pirate 
Daring and bold and gay 
Stealing the hearts of blossoms 
In fragrances away. 

* * * * 

The Pine Branch from the Georgia 
State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Geor- 
gia, is another example of a college mag- 
azine with too little material. The stories 
“Neither a Borrower” and “Nor a Lender 
Be” are very entertaining, although they 
have little plot. The dedication of this 
issue to the memory of a student who 
was accidentally killed a few months ago 
is fitting and very touching. 

* * * * 

The University of Georgia Cracker is 
a mixture of the frivolous and the se- 
rious, of which we like the latter best 
because it is really worth while. The 
book reviews are clearly expressed and 
quite successful, encouraging reading of 
the books reviewed. The poems are good 
also. But most of the jokes are not the 
kind of wholesome humor we like to see 
in a college publication. 


The Yellow Jacket from Georgia Tech 
is full of football wit — jokes, verses, 
short articles. Two poems, “Dawn” and 
“Evening,” are really lovely. However, 
some of the illustrations are a bit sug- 
gestive; but with a few improvements 
the Yellow Jacket could be made into a 
thoroughly wholesome college publica- 
tion. 

* * * * 

Stewd: I wish Napoleon had been a 
Russian. 

Stude: Why? 

Stewd: Because that’s what I put down 
on the exam paper. 

* * * * 

Joe: Great Scott, I’ve forgotten who 
wrote Ivanhoe! 

Jo: I’ll tell you if you tell me who the 
dickens wrote the “Tale of Two Cities.” 

* * * * 

The Emory Phoenix is an interesting 
though small college magazine. The 
stones, poems, editorials and special ar- 
ticles are good. “Georgia in New Eng- 
land,” a well-expressed and informing 
article, is particularly enjoyable. It tells 
about the MacDowell Colony for creative 
workers at Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. We believe that a few jokes would 
add greatly to the real success of the 
Phoenix. 

* * * * 

The Concept from Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., is again a welcome 
exchange. It contains good material, 
and is quite a worth while Thanksgiving 
number. 

* * * * 

We enjoyed reading The Log from An- 
napolis Naval Academy. It is full of 
the humorous and the serious, the latter 
of which makes the reader realize the 
purpose of the training at Annapolis. 

* * * * 

Voyager: Ticket to Chefoo. 

Agent: Change at Pekin! 

Voy.: No, I want my change now. 
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Uncle Johnson Believes in Santa Clous 


Tells of His Happy Christmas Experiences Through the Years 
By SARAH ADDITON 


“ 'Course I believe in Santa Claus, 
honey," said Uncle Johnson. “Who ever 
heard of a person who didn't believe 
in Santa Claus? Why he has been 
cornin' to see this ol' man ever since 
he can remember an' before that, too. 
An' I'm looking for him this year, too. 
You know, honey, it's a funny thing, 
but he sure does love you all. Why, he 
aint never come to this place to see any 
body after you all go off." 

Uncle Johnson also told about having 
to make a speech on the Wesleyan 
stage one Christmas years ago. He said 
he didn't know there would be any one 
there except the girls, but when the 
curtain went up, the chapel was packed 
and his heart just jumped up in his 
mouth and he could not say a word at 
first. But when he did talk every one 
“jus' died laughin' He feels sure that 
no one else has ever made the people 
laugh as they did that night. 

He is so anxious for Santa Claus not 
to forget him before the girls leave 
that he wrote him this letter: 

“Dear Santa Claus: 

“You wouldn't forget an ol' man like 
me now. Would you, Santa Claus? 
I've been here at Wesleyan forty-four 
years so you know right where I live. 
You can't come down the chem'ny 'cause 
I aint got no chem'ny, but you can 
come on the pavement 'round back of 
Annex an' find me by jus' cornin' in the 
door. - J4j3 

“Wesleyan has had eight presidents 
while I'se been here an' I aint never 
caused them no trouble. You've been 
cornin' to see me seventy-five years an' 

I know you aint a gonna forget me now. 

“What I want for Christmas is ^ 
shirt, an' some oranges an' apples, an' 
bananas, an' grapes, an' pecans, an’ 
what they call ‘nigger toes'. 



“Many thanks to you, Santa Claus. 
I wish you a Merry Christmas. 

“Uncle Johnson." 

When asked what he was going to do 
Christmas, Uncle Johnson said, “I’ll 
stay right here, honey, an' take care of 
the flowers. I sho' do miss you all when 
you are gone. Why, this place looks 
exactly like nobody lived here. You 
wont be gone more than a week, will 
you, honey?" 

“Why, Uncle Johnson, didn't you 
know we would be at home seventeen 
days this time?” 

“Seventeen days! Why honey, that's 
most a month. You might as well be 
gone seventeen months. That is an 
awfully long time. What was Mr. Quil- 
lian thinking about? He knows that is 
too long for you all to be gone. Law 
honey, Mr. Quillian must have been half 
asleep when he gave you all that long." 

Aunt Mary does not mind the long 
vacation. “I am goin' to sit by a big 
fire all Christmas an' jus' rest an' be 
lazy," she said. “I'll be so lazy when 
you all get back that y' all won' know 
me." 

j And she chuckled happily. 
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Alumnae Department 


Note. — The following article is contributed by Miss Leona Letson, A.B. 
’23, A.M. Emory University, who is teaching chemistry in the college. 


hj? j 


,EVER will I forget how thrilled 
I was when I knew that I was 
really going to Wesleyan to 

finish my education. To me it 

seemed the most wonderful school any- 
where as I spent the whole summer in 
happy expectation of all that would be 
at an institution of such wide and noted 
reputation. 


However, like almost every other 
freshman who has left home for the 
first time I was a little disappointed 
when I finally really found myself in 
college. I missed the friends and the 
people at home so much that I thought 
the thing of prime consideration was to 
endure the place long enough to go 
home. These were certainly passing 
fancies and ere very long I came to be 
very happy in the new friendships and 
in my college work. 


Now as I look back over the four 
years at Wesleyan besides the two as 
teacher, they have meant more to me 
than I can write in words. These happy 
years have truly transformed me from 
a green freshman, who wants more than 
anything to get away, into a loyal 
daughter who wants more than anything 
else to see Wesleyan develop into the 
college of our dreams. 

I really believe that the inspiration 
of the Christian, scholarly teachers has 
given me a desire for knowledge that 
will never be satisfied in this life. They 
have inspired me to study and to learn 
all that is highest and best in this 
knowledge to make the world a better 
place to live in. The Christian atmos- 
phere of the whole school has revealed 
to me better than ever the result of 
Christ’s spirit exemplified in daily life. 
In view of this better understanding I 



have caught a new vision of the world’s 
need of Christ’s kingdom and the part 
that we, as alumnae of a Christian col- 
lege, can play in bringing this rule of 
love. 

Together with these other things the 
joyous friendships formed in class func- 
tions, sports, Y. W. C. A. and social 
life have added much happiness to my 
life. How I do enjoy seeing the old 
girls and remembering with them the 
fun and good times we have had to- 
gether. Just how much richer my life 
is because of these friendships time only 
will tell. 

I could just keep on, but I realize 
that it is impossible to express how 
much Wesleyan has meant and means 
to me. I just know that I would not 
exchange schools with anyone and 
nothing will make me happier than to 
see my Alma Mater take her rightful 
place in education in a newer, better 
and bigger institution. 
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Rattlesnakes 


Being the Story of a Mountaineer Who Guarded His Secret Too Well 




| HE girl gazed silently at a track, 
a sinister pattern of scales on 
the ground of the Georgia 
mountainside. A snake, recent- 
ly crawled from the underbrush on the 
edge of the cleared space, slunk across 
the field in writhing undulations and 
wound itself into a slimy coil. 

Hoe upraised, she swung guardedly 
across the ground. From the coiled 
heap a quivering tail shot into the air 
and rattled deafeningly. A black tongue 
shot out and back with lightning-like 
rapidity. Venom hatred flashed from 
the beady eyes. 

The girl poised her hoe for a second, 
then cut swiftly through the air, sever- 
ing the neck from the body and hacking 
both into shuddering pieces. 

“Whut doin', Liza?” 

A grizzly, stoop-shouldered man rolled 
in hunching gait up the rocky path. As 
he stopped, he wiped his forehead on a 
dirty blue denim cuff, then his hands on 
ragged overalls. 

The slender figure straightened de- 
fiantly as she answered, “Killin' a 
rattler. Whut harm in that?” 


“Wa-a-11,” drawled the man as he 
peered at the snake. “Lowed mebbe 
you wuz talkin' ter Henry Wood. Done 
tol' yer ter leave off courtin' an' min' 
yer hoein'. Caint 'ford to lose no good 
hand naow.” 


“Yer don' seem to be makin* no good 
hand yerself,” retorted the girl as she 
pushed the hoe in and out from the 
clods of earth and sprigs of growing 
cotton. “Leastwise yer don' min' quit- 
tin' yer shoe mendin' ever week when 
yer makes $10.00 'thout regyard as ter 
how hard we'uns work.” 


The man chuckled unpleasantly and 
strolled on up the trail. 

“Hit's my business,” he calles over 


his shoulder, “ef I do or ef I don' work. 
Y'all hain't no call to be concerned. 
Ever tub on hit's own bottom. Shif 
fer yerself.” 

“Jus' lak we've been a-doin',” re- 
marked the girl bitterly to the tall figure 
which arose from the nearby bushes, 
awkward and gawky of limb, but honest 
and cheerful of face. 

Liza hoed on cautiously, one eye 
on the disappearing figure of her father. 
The young mountaineer, too, carefully 
kept back of the bushes. 

Liza and Henry had always courted 
that way ever since they had met a 
year ago at meeting time in the moun- 
tain church. For old Scrimer was wary 
of all swains who liked his daughter, 
the best field hand in his household. 
Knowing his reputation for fierce deal- 
ings with enemies, all of them except 
Henry Wood stayed away. 

But Henry was made of as tough 
mountaineer fibre as old Scrimer him- 
self, albeit of a much finer grain. He 
persisted in seeing Liza. Today, as he 
crouched on the outskirts of the clear- 
ing, he was trying to persuade Liza to 
elope. 

“But, Ma!” the girl protested, jabbing 
viciously at a weed and chopping a 
tender cotton sprout instead. “Ef I 
left, she'd hev all the fiel' work to do. 
Pa's partial to Jim an' don' make him 
work cuz they both so much alike.” 

“You, Lize.” 

A raucous voice sounded from the 
hilltop. 

Henry jumped back in the bushes. 

Liza never looked up from her hoeing. 

“You, Lize,” the voice came again. 

Then a tiny replica of old Scrimer 
appeared coming down the path, grimy 
fists cupping around his mouth, blue 
overalls dangling over wiry limbs, black 
bushy hair flying in the wind. 
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“Pa says come set out them ’tater 
plants,” he teased. “Ma tol’ me ter do 
it,” he exulted, “but I don’ hev to. Pa 
says I don’.” 

And he skipped gaily up the path. 
At the top of the hill he stopped, bent 
over, and hurled a rock which hit the 
girl’s hoe but was intended for her 
foot. A mirthful cackle was heard in 
the distance. 

The girl hoed sullenly down the row; 
she turned, her hickory brown face 
glowing to the sun as she sped back 
toward her lover. 

Suddenly there was a hiss, a rattle, 
a sound of bushes trampled and a low 
smothered groan. 

White and tense, the girl leaped to 
the bushes. 

A rattlesnake slunk through the 
leaves as she reached Henry, who was 
lying prone, tripped over a stump. 

“Where?” she gasped. “I had oughter 
told—” 

The boy pointed to a hole in the flesh 
just above his ankle, an ugly black fang 
mark with angry flesh around it and 
swelling arteries. 

“Your knife,” she demanded. 

With a sureness born of mountain 
regions she slashed the flesh and sucked 
the poison oozing blood from the wound. 
Tearing strips from her skirt she bound 
his leg tightly and straightened up. 

“I’m gone for pa’s remedy,” was her 
farewell as she darted up the mountain- 
side. 

Minutes passed — ages they seemed to 
the boy lying on the mountainside. His 
leg ached and grew numb from the 
tourniquet. The sun glared mercilessly. 
A bird sang carelessly in the tree above 
him. A fussy squirrel chattered and 
scolded above his head. 

Then — the girl stood before him, her 
whole body quivering, an eye bruised 
and swollen, purple and black splotches 
on her face and arms. 

She held a whiskey flask to his lips 
and he gulped eagerly. 

“He said — twa’ant none o’ his con- 


cern — ” she gasped, then checked her- 
self suddenly, seeing the blanching face 
of the boy. 

“You fit him fer it,” Henry observed. 

The girl nodded and pressed the 
whiskey again to his lips. 

“Liza,” a soft voice called. 

A woman, Liza’s image with the ad- 
dition of twenty mountain years, slipped 
softly down the hill and stooped a work 
gnarled figure over the body of the boy. 
“No use pesterin’ pa. Le’s get him to 
the doctor.” 

The boy gazed at the rapidly swelling 
leg, compressed his lips and tried to 
swing to his feet. His muscles tightened 
as he swung up by the limbs of a sap- 
ling. The blood rushed to his leg as 
he held himself upright and left his face 
a chalky white. 

Then he fell, straight and stiff, un- 
conscious. 

Liza gazed at her mother pitiably. 
The elder woman ran up the path and 
returned with a sheet and another flask 
of whiskey. She, too, had a mass of 
bruises on her face. One arm she 
held limp at her side, the hand bent 
curiously. 

Twisting the sheet, the two women 
used it as a stretcher; they “muscled 
out” their load. 

“Hurry, Ma,” the girl gasped. 

The woman nodded and held as firmly 
with one hand as the girl with two. 

Late that night two women stumbled 
from an ox-cart which crept slowly into 
the village of Brighton. The doctor 
shook his head when he saw the burden 
in the cart. He was still doubtful when 
they carried the boy into the drugstore 
and onto the rude operating table in 
the back of the store, which served as 
the office of the physician. 

During the long hours that followed 
Liza and her mother sat immovable in 
the outer office, now impassive, now in 
a shudder of trembling as the door 
opened and a white jacketed doctor’s 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Christmas Dreams 

By DOROTHY McKAY 

Soft over silent winter snow — 

Gay touched with fancy woven lace 9 
And tinted golden — rose — and blue 
By December 9 s sunkissed sky— 

Popcorn trimmings — rainbow hues — 

On roo/, o’er hill 9 in vale 9 on tree — 
Come in the fading sunset glow 
The fairy dreams — glad dreams for me 
The youthful Christmas dreams of joy — 
And low they call — echo again 
And soft they sink into my heart , 

Till Christmas dreams , with daily dreams , 
Have fast become a part of me. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Music Hath Charms " 

M USIC in its crudest forms lias the power 
to silence and still tlie wildest of ani- 
mals. The influence on the hearts of 
humans is a thousand times greater, in every 
sense of the word. The most agreeable sen- 
sations it excites are the creating of images 
in the mind and the stirring of emotions in 
the heart. 

One man with a violin and the gift of 
genius from God can take an audience beside 
babbling springs, through cool, woody glades, overtopped with leafy boughs, 
and above those a cold, white moon, in a sky of blue-gray, motley with fluffs 
of dark clouds. W ith him, the audience goes with a struggling author through 
the drabness of an environment of poverty to a triumph of success. All this 
harmonious combination of sound can produce. Music has the faculty of 
taking its listeners to live in its scenes. 

The passion and sentiment of music are irresistible. Emotions are excited 
despite the listener’s will not to be moved by it. The composer and player 
or singer coalesce to link the hearts of the people with the moods of their 
piece. In this way the effort that creates the music and its sentiment simul- 
taneously arouses the same emotions in the hearts of the audience. 

Shelley tells of the supreme and lasting effect of music in : 

“Music, when soft voices die , 

Vibrates in the memory — ” 

This lingering of beautiful sounds, with their accompanying images, 
emotions and thoughts, strengthens the aesthetic nature of man and raises him 
above the animal world and closer to the Father. Music, thus, furthers the 
plan of God for man. “Music hath charms” — yes, charms given by God to 
man. 
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Christmas Trees 

I ONG years ago in England there was the beautiful 
.j custom of the “Christmas Box.” This was the 
practice of making small money-gifts during 
Christmas season to persons in an inferior condition. 

Apprentices, domestic servants, scavengers, lamp- 
lighters, tradesmen — all received these Christmas 
boxes. This usage became a serious social nuisance. 

Householders felt obliged to give innumerable boxes, 
while the shopholders were impelled to make pres- 
ents to all the servants of each of their customers. At 
length the “Christmas Box” system became such an 
intolerable grievance that tradesmen put notices in their windows that no 
Christmas boxes would be given, and government officials issued remon- 
strances to the same effect. 

Here in America there is also a beautiful custom of giving presents at 
Christmas time to the unfortunate as well as to the loved ones. Every home 
that has children in it enthrones a tinsel star-tipped tree, decked in brightest 
colors, as the king of the court of all the holiday gatherings. Almost every 
public organization that is for the interest of children has its Christmas tree 
for the ones under its care. During the Christmas season no entertainment 
for young or old lacks its Christmas tree. 

From these trees come presents to the guests. Now, almost everyone has 
for his own or enjoys some one else’s tree. Americans, old and young, alike 
expect these trees and presents as their due even as the people of England 
did. But may they never lose sight of their self-respect and give first place 
in their hearts to receiving rather than giving. May our Christmas tree cus- 
tom never become a social nuisance, but may it retain its hallowed place 
among our Christmas celebrations. 

Vacations 

T HE salvation of the school boy, the despair of the house- 
keeper, the relief of the tired business man, the joy of the 
college girl, — the vacation. 

But of all vacations which Miss Wesley -Anne enjoys, which 
is the most delightful? 

There i9 the type of vacation she used to have when she was a little girl, 
the family sort, which included a trip to grandmother’s with a day of cookies, 
jam and chicken wings. Then there is the kind which she had a little later 
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in life, the week-end spent with her friend in the country — long, beautiful 
days of tramping, of fishing, of wild violet hunting, of mountain climbs, of 
moonlight picnics, of the joy of living. There is also the vacation which she 
spent in the big city, a round of theatres, parties, sight-seeing and explora- 
tions into fascinating queer little shops souvenir hunting. 

And college vacations are no less lovely. The summer months, a stretch 
of long, deliciously lazy days and gloriously moonlit nights. Thanksgiving 
vacation with its soccer games and banquet vies with spring holidays, one 
fleeting glimpse of the homefolks. 

But best of all is the Christmas vacation, neither too long nor too short, 
with the glory and beauty and joy of all other playing times crowded into 
two short weeks. It is easy to see which vacation Miss Wesley-Anne finds 
most enjoyable. 


Christmas Candles 

T HE glow of tapers, shell pink, palest lavender, 
sunset gold and faint emerald against the dark, 
rich green of a Christmas cedar. The aroma of 
evergreens fresh gathered from the wood. The gleam- 
ing mystery white, satisfaction green and joy red of 
the packages among the branches. All this and more 
Christmas candles bring to mind. 

The light and hope reflected from that star in the 
East ages ago shine in those tiny candles. 
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How Christmas Came to Fairy Land 

(A Legend) 

By MARGARET CHAPMAN 


NCE upon a time, during the 
Golden Age in fairyland, when 
every mortal child believed as 
firmly in the fairies as they do 
in Santa Claus, the queen of the little 
people sat balancing herself on the edge 
of a cloud watching her own fair reflec- 
tion in the sparkling raindrops falling 
below. It had always been a source of 
great displeasure to Titania that the 
raindrops fell down instead of up, for 
she longer so much to catch them for 
her fairy mirrors and to see more easily 
the glimmering lights in her moonspun 
hair. As she watched the silver rain- 
drops sparkle with the light of her golden 
tresses, she thought in a fairy’s self- 
satisfied way that mortals must indeed 
be envious of her. Just for that she 
leaned a little farther over to let the 
earth queens see her and make their 
hearts more jealous. (Foolish creature! 
How could you expect to have mortals 
think of you on Christmas Eve ? ) 

The sight that met her eyes on lean- 
ing over the edge immediately filled her 
fairy heart with that insatiable curiosity 
which only fairies can know. For, as 
you know, they are indeed the most 
curious of all creatures. In fact, the ones 
who get caught by earth children are 
those who have been inquisitive once too 
often. 

Forgetting for once the beautiful rain- 
drops, Titania dashed back to the Royal 
Palace and burst into the council cham- 
ber, upsetting the sober Lord Chamber- 
lain in her haste. 

“Oberon! Oberon!” she exclaimed. 
“Send out the Royal Militia, the Royal 
Guards, the Royal Outposts, the Royal 
Everything. Never have I seen such 
consternation!” 

“Nor have I,” remarked the Lord 
Chamberlain, rubbing his knee. 

“The earth people are doing something 
I know nothing about. If you don’t find 



out at once what is causing the excite- 
ment below, I fear I shall die of curi- 
osity. Oh! What a pain!” 

And she clasped her hands tragically 
over her Curiosity Box. 

The king called forth the Royal Ter- 
ronomers, whose duty it was the study 
the strange phenomena of the earth, and 
together the little people of the court 
ran to the cloud edge of fairyland to see 
what they could see. Even with the aid 
of the most modern scientific lens — the 
fairies had found a pair of spectacles 
once on a tour of worldly exploration, 
which served most wonderfully in this 
capacity — they could not fathom the 
mystery. As all good scientists do, they 
blamed it on the obstreperous planet and 
the static conditions of the atmosphere. 

As each terronomer shook his wise 
head most learnedly, the queen again 
demanded the militia. Oberon was no 
one to oppose the queen when her curi- 
osity was paining her, but it was with 
supreme reluctance that he sent twenty- 
five of his best outposts and ten of his 
most experienced explorers over the 
cloud edge and down to earthland. 
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“They may never survive,” he said re- 
proachfully to the queen. 

“Let’s send the Lord Chamberlain, 
too,” she exclaimed in delight; for his 
caustic wit rankled in her heart. 

The fairy population waited impa- 
tiently for the return of the exploring 
party, and most impatient of all was 
Titania, who kept the ladies-in-waiting 
quite busy holding her for fear she would 
topple over the edge. 

Scarcely a fairy decade had passed, — 
which is in common English ten minutes, 
— when the outposts returned. 

“They call it Christmas,” said the 
Most Royal Guardsman. “And everyone 
is rushing around buying presents and 
wearing their company manners for 
every day.” 

“And they seem most happy about 
something very beautiful that happened 
years ago, and I heard one mortal say 
that everybody loves his fellowman at 
Christmas time,” added the Least Royal 
Guardsman. 

“Let’s have a Christmas,” the fairies 
all exclaimed, and with fairies to speak 
is to act. Immediately, under the direc- 
tion of the Explorers and the Lord High 
Chamberlain, who wished ere now that 
he had been sent — great preparations 
were begun. The part about Christmas 
which appealed most to the fairies was 
the idea of giving presents. One little 
fairy would meet another on the street 
and, taking off his little green slipper, 


would say, “Here’s a present for you. 
Merry Christmas!” And another little 
fairy would soberly take off his own 
green slipper and extend it to the first 
fairy, “And here is one for you. Merry 
Christmas!” In this way they managed 
to spend a great deal of time swapping 
shoes, enjoying the spirit of giving and 
at the same time never reducing the sup- 
ply. (Personally I think fairies catch 
on to our mortal ideas exceptionally 
well!) 

Before long the little people wearied 
of give and take and besought the Least 
Royal Guardsman to tell them more 
about Christmas. 

“I have heard them speak of love 
gifts,” the Guardsman said. “Gifts 
which may be large or small, but must 
always be wrapped in love, tied with the 
strings of the giver’s heart, and fastened 
by the knot of friendship.” 

“We all love Titania,” the gallant king 
proclaimed. “And so we can try out this 
idea on her. To the subject who brings 
her the nicest love gift, I will grant the 
wish of his heart.” 

As the news of this proclamation 
spread, the entire fairy population left 
off dancing and scattered to the five cor- 
ners of fairyland to search for the best 
of gifts. One fairy flew below the clouds 
trying to catch a raindrop in his arms; 
but he was forced to return sad and de- 
jected with naught to present, for the 
silly little raindrops trickled through his 
fingers every time. Another flew all the 
way to the earth and brought back to 
her a pair of wings cut from a dewy 
spider-web. Another, who was of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, brought her a dish of 
curds and cream from the milky way. 

There was one little girl fairy whose 
heart was exceedingly heavy. She was 
so young, and had spent all of her joy- 
ous life dancing and singing and loving 
the queen. She knew not what to get for 
Titania to show her love. She lay de- 
jectedly on a golden pink cloud, looking 
above her and thinking as hard as ever 
she could, so hard in fact that she had 
three wrinkles in her tiny forehead. Sud- 
denly the Christmas star winked at her 
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from above the edge of the horizon. As 
soon as she saw it, her mind was made 
up. Not once did she think to ask her 
mother if she might fly away, nor did 
she remember to wear her rubbers. With- 
out a word to anyone in fairyland she 
flew straight up to the Christmas star 
and began pushing and tugging with all 
her strength. 

“Ugh!” she groaned. “It must be 
caught on a nail. I can’t budge it.” 



She was startled by a tinkling sound 
from the middle of the star. 

“Pardon me,” the star remarked. “I 
did not mean to laugh, but what in the 
sky are you trying to do ? ” 

“I am trying to carry you in my arms 
to fairyland. I want to make a love gift 
to the queen.” 

“You must be remarkably young,” the 
wise old star said. “For only a very 
young creature would venture to carry 
such a big load.” 

“I am not so young,” the little girl 
said. “I was seven my last birthday- 
Would you please not sit down so hard? 

I think you must be stuck.” 

“I am,” said the star. “So you need 
not try to move me, but I will be glad 
to let you chip off a little piece of me, 
if you will be careful. A little bit of 
starlight goes a long way, you know.” 

The little fairy chipped so hard that 


the sparks flew in every direction, and 
two landed right in her blue eyes, and 
there they twinkle to this day. The piece 
she loosened was too hot to hold in her 
hands, so she wrapped it ’round with love 
and tied it with the strings of her heart 
in the knot of friendship and, sticking it 
on the end of a ray of moonlight, she 
carried it back to the fairy queen. 

As soon as she reached the court and 
handed her gift to Titania, the little 
people crowded ’round to see it opened. 
The knot of friendship was tied so firmly 
it could not be unfastened, and the queen 
was in quite a dilemma until the little 
girl suggested that she slip off the heart- 
strings without untying them. When 
Titania saw the starlight on the end of 
moonbeam, she was too delighted to 
speak. Oberon spoke for her, however, 
and commanded the trumpeters to recall 
the searching parties, for the love gift 
had been found. 

When Titania recovered a little from 
the surprise and delight, she kissed the 
little fairy. 

“I shall give my old wand to Prince 
Popinjay,” she said. “Maybe now he 
won’t be always reaching for the poker. 
Anyway,” she apologized to Oberon, who 
had given her the wand she had used ere 
this, “my old one was getting slightly 
tarnished.” 

When the fairy court had assembled 
and Oberon and Titania were sitting 
regally side by side on the throne, the 
Lord Chamberlain rose to make an ad- 
dress. He told the history of fairyland 
from the days of Una to Titania; he 
spoke of the scientific progress of the 
times, and extended his noble chest as if 
he had been one of those progressors who 
had discovered Christmas. At any rate 
his name had been among those sug- 
gested. He ended his speech with an 
hour and a half long string of superla- 
tives, praising the beneficence of Oberon, 
Titania, and himself. 

When he resumed his seat, Oberon 
called on the Buglers to play Reveille to 
wake the fairies who had fallen asleep; 
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and the business of the day was resumed. 

“Now, Little-G i r 1 With-Sparkling- 
Eyes, the time has come for your wish 
to be granted. Speak so that all the 
court may hear you. What do you de- 
sire?” 

The little girl twisted uneasily on one 

foot and blushed, “I want to be 

and she could get no farther. 

“Speak,” said the king. “The time is 
short.” 

She stood timidly before the throne, 
and try as she might she could not say 
more than, “I want to be bo — .” The 
words after that stuck inside of her. 

Nine minutes passed and the court was 
getting uneasy. Suppose she should fail 
to express her wish! 

She raised her shining eyes to the king 
and said in a faltering voice, “I — think I 
could whisper my wish to the queen. It 
wouldn't be so hard to tell her.” 


She climbed up beside Titania on the 
throne, and leaning close to her ear. she 
whispered something the queen must 
have thought was very beautiful, for she 
gave her a tiny hug and kissed her be- 
fore all the fairy population. Turning to 
Oberon with sparkling eyes, Titania 
whispered a few low words. 

“The meeting is dismissed,” the king 
said in a husky voice. 

That night a little girl was born on 
earth whose smile was fairy-like about 
the corners. Her mother thought she had 
come from some place other mothers' 
children had never visited; and when the 
baby's eyes opened the mother's heart 
beat with certain joy. For there in the 
blue of her eyes sparkled an unmistak 
able light. It was the twinkle which had 
come from the Christmas Star. And they 
say, in fairy lore, that all little babies 
with shining eyes are only fairies who 
have had their Christmas wishes granted. 
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A Year in Paris 

By MISS LOUISE TITCOMB OF THE WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


HEN I was first asked to write 
about some of my experiences 
in Europe, I thought it would 
be an easy matter, but there is 
so much which might be said that it is 
difficult to know where to start. 

My first three months were spent at 
the American Conservatory in Fontaine- 
bleau, forty miles from Paris. It is a 
summer school for American music 
teachers and advanced students, archi- 
tects and artists, which is sponsored by 
the French government. It is an out- 
growth of the World War and is chiefly 
for the purpose of acquainting Amer- 
ican musicians with French music, art, 
and methods of teaching them and of 
creating friendly understanding, artis- 
tically speaking, between the two re- 
publics. 

The enrollment of the school is about 
200, of which more than fifty per cent 
are music students. Most of the women 
are housed in a wing of the historic 
Palace of Fontainebleau, while the men 
and some women live in hotels or private 
houses in the town. All eat in the 
school restaurant which occupies part of 
another wing of the palace and most of 
the social life is at the table — an hour 
being the average length of time spent 
at meals. Every few days some table 
had a party to celebrate some one’s 
birthday, anniversary, or departure. 

Most of us found little time for rec- 
reation during the day, but after dinner 
we walked about the gardens where so 
many notable figures in history haxe 
walked; or perhaps we would go far a 
bicycle ride in the twilight or moon- 
light. I never walked through the Cour 
des Adieux on a moonlight night with- 
out experiencing a thrill, thinking that 
that same moon had often shone on 
kings and queens in the same cortyard 
and without wondering what tales it 
would tell if it could talk. 



And the picnics on the picturesque 
banks of the Seine; the bicycle trips 
to the nearby towns, to Moret with its 
old city gates still standing, its interest- 
ing church, the women washing their 
clothes in the river; to Barbizon, the 
home of Millet; to By, where stands the 
Maison Rosa Bonheur which the artist 
willed her favorite pupil, an American 
named Miss Anna Klumpke, — all these 
we enjoyed. 

The studio is in many respects just 
as famous as Rosa left it, her smock, 
her tiny walking boots, her paint 
brushes still in their accustomed places. 
Stuffed animals which she used for 
models are much in evidence, but I 
was told that she always kept quite a 
menagerie caged on her large estate 
so that she might paint from life when 
possible. 

The whole atmosphere at Fontaine- 
bleau is so charming that all the stu- 
dents who are able return for a second 
or third summer. 

Of course there was hard work and 
plenty of it, but the teachers were all 
so fine and enthusiastic, and the spirit 
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of work was so admirable that work 
was to most of us a pleasure. The 
school was very generous with concerts, 
there being an average of more than 
one a week by visiting artists. 

Several student recitals were given at 
the club room and we found that some 
of our fellow students were already real 
artists. At the end of the term a few 
of us were recommended to stand exam- 
inations for artist’s diplomas in the 
various branches of music. 

For some reason the French system 
of giving prizes at Fontaineblau has 
been discontinued. Personally, I think 
it is a very good system; because as 
many as can qualify may receive one 
of these prizes, which are purely 
honorary. 

In the government schools like the 
Conservatory of Paris or of Brussels 
where the tuition is free, admission is 
granted to only those few of the many 
applicants who show unusual talent. At 
the end of each year there are public 
contests in all branches and those who 
have attained a high degree of pro- 
ficiency (there may be one or many) 
are awarded first prizes. 

To those who are less developed but 
who give promise of reaching the first 
prize stage within the next year are 
given second prizes and I believe there 
is also a third prize or honorable men- 
tion. 

If a student does not win some prize 
the first year or so and is not a first 
prize pupil by the end of three years, 
he or she is dropped from the institu- 
tion. At the Paris Conservatory only 
students between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen are admitted. It was interest- 
ing to learn that Robert Sasadesus, one 
of the most successful young French 
pianists, was admitted when he was 
twelve and had first prize nine months 
later, soon after he was thirteen. 

After, the term at Fontainebleau 
closed, near the end of September, I 
spent a few busy days in Paris finding 


a boarding place and making other 
necessary arrangements for the winter 
before starting on my vacation. A 
friend and I spent three delightful 
weeks in Belgium, with a short trip 
into Holland. Besides the large cities 
of Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, Bruges 
and Ostend we visited the battlefields 
around Ypres and Nieuport in Belgium, 
and Arras and Lens in Northern France. 

During the winter in Paris, we had 
many delightful excursions. 

There are so many things to go to 
in Paris besides the monuments and art 
galleries visited by the tourists that one 
could stay months and be busy all the 
time without studying or having any 
regular occupation. As it was, I tried 
to pick out the most interesting con- 
certs, plays, operas, and art exhibits, 
and although I was on the go every 
minute that I could find time or 
strength, I feel as if I just skimmed the 
surface. 

Nearly every Sunday morning found 
me at one of the famous churches, often 
in the organ loft, for in France most 
of the churches are so huge and the 
organ lofts are situated so high up and 
far from the altar that visitors can be 
there without in any way disturbing 
the service. It was a rare privilege 
indeed to sit on the bench with Widor, 
Vierne, and others while they improvised 
responses during high mass or played 
organ classics during low mass. 

On two occasions it was my privilege 
to play part of the time myself, once 
at the Basilique of Saint Denis where 
many of the French royalty are buried, 
and the other time at Saint Oven in 
Rouen. 

I shall never forget the hospitality 
acorded us in the latter place. With 
three of my friends I journeyed one 
Sunday to Rouen, two hours from Paris, 
arriving in time for high mass at Saint 
Oven which I think is more beautiful 
than the Cathedral. It happened to be 

(Continued on page 54) 
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By ORA BATES 

Without , the frozen skies hang low 
And pale the starlight gleams 

On twining branch of mistletoe 
Beneath the white moonbeams . 

Within , the gift of silence reigns 
And brings back treasures rare , 

As Time gives up the buried past 
To the lure of magic air . 

And soft as falling winter snows 
Your memory steals divine , 

The other Christmas comes again 
When love was new and kind. 

The years go by in sudden flight. 
The present holds the past. 

But soon the vision fades away 
Before the winter s blast. 

Alone , I wait in silence here 
With joy and hope complete , 

I hear the echo once again 
Of your returning feet. 
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The Catch All 

By MAMIE HARMON 


Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to 

day 

To Christmas! 

(Christmas being in our humble and 
perjudiced opinion “the last syllable of 
recorded time.” If Dr. Greene hadn’t 
a-told us better, we’d have thought 
Shakespeare was a Wesleyan girl.) 

What’s wrong with this picture? 

With the first flush of DAWN, bright 
and fresh as the flowers in May, the 
Wesleyan girl leaps GAILY from her 
DOWNY couch to begin the DELIGHT- 
FUL tasks of the day. 

Papas do come in handy sometimes. 
One Wesleyan girl’s Dad contributes 
this : 

A Wesleyan maiden named Sue 
Found a fat Mercer rat in her stew 
Said the matron, “Don’t shout 
And wave it about, 

Or the rest will be wanting one too!” 

And this is an epistle written recently 
by an affectionate father: 

My dear Kitten: 

After sending you that check for a 
budget yesterday, I have changed my 
mind and have decided that I do not 
care to have you buy one. I do not 
think you will ever find one to fit in 
the first place, and then I doubt if one 
will be becoming to you. 

I do not like to deny you anything 
in reason, but you must remember that 
you are not yet entirely capable of 
judging for yourself about everything. 
If my memory serves me aright, most 
budgets are made for long lean folks 
and you are not at all of that style of 
architecture. 

I do not know where you get your 
idea that budgets have come back into 
fashion. I looked at two magazines, a 
fashion sheet and two mail order cata- 
logs last night and I saw no sign of 
budgets at all. I can still remember 


w’hen they were fashionable and it is 
my recollection that women in moderate 
circumstances at least, merely blew up 
a paper sack and used it for a budget. 
In fact in my boyhood, I recall, a 
woman in Lumpkin thus accoutered sat 
down and back too hard in church and 
her budget burst with a loud report 
much to her embarrassment and to the 
amusement of the congregation. Of 
course, the modern kind may be more 
durable, but I do not think I want you 
to wear one. You have bobbed your 
hair, powdered your nose, painted your 
cheeks, and sticked your lips, but I will 
have to draw the line at a budget. 
Affy, your Dad. 

We have got one on ye notable ed 
at last. When I. D. H. was collecting 
material for this issue, she requested 
her senior editor to translate for it in 
her best style a Christmas poem from 
the Latin. Sink said she had been 
studying Latin a right good while, but 
— (Aw, I bet you didn’t even catch the 
point.) 

THANKSGIVING DAY 
Folks are yelling, crowds are swarming, 
Brightly colored banners flout. 

But when it’s over — banquet, pharming 
I wonder what it’s all about. 

“JUDGE” has published a dumb-bell 
issue, so I hear (of course, I haven’t 
had time to read it for myself.) Not 
meaning anything against the judiciary 
of course — still, it does occur to us that 
recently most judges are dumb-bell 
numbers. On second thought, now, it 
might be “LIFE” that I am thinking 
about. But it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference — I know life is a dumb-bell. 

Really, the biggest joke of the season 
took place in first year German the 
other day while the class was singing 
Christmas songs — Miss Sinquefield at 
the piano, accompanied by a chorus of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 

(Continued from page 7) 

Mrs. Donaldson for once remained 
silent. 

Then she burst forth. 

“It’s a shame to waste a perfectly 
good man on that simpering, blank- 
faced little thing”, she fumed. 

“She certainly doesn’t look twenty- 
six”, commented Mrs. Brown charitably. 

“Nor does she act it”, added the 
spinster caustically. 

Whereupon the three women again 
nodded their heads in agreement. 

That night, the returned Floribel 
shared honors on the hotel dance pavil- 
lion with Sue. Mrs. Smith, seated on 
the side-lines with other doting parents, 
felt that she was on the top-side of the 
earth. Was not her daughter practically 
engaged to a wealthy, almost famous 
young man? Yea, the gods are good to 
the persistent, and she had certainly 
worked long and patiently. Just then 
Floribel whirled by. 

“Oh, Floribel”, the mother called, her 
voice weighted down with honey. “Your 
hair is a trifle mussed.” 

She took such pains with her 
daughter ! 

Of course, she did not know that the 
male element sometimes referred to her 
as the “Guardian Angel”, and the 
“Clinging Vine”. Really, it would not 
have affected her had she been aware 
of the fact. Floribel was her daughter 
— who had a better right to look out 
for her interests? 

“That is my daughter over there with 
that distinguished looking man”, she 
pointed out proudly to the woman seat- 
ed next to her. “No, the pretty blonde. 
Her partner is a very famous author.” 
She glanced at the woman to see the 
effect of this last statement. 

“Really?” The word was uttered 
coldly enough to dash the courage from 
a less hardy soul, but Mrs. Smith was 
not daunted. 

“Yes, indeed”, she continued, glad to 
find a new listener. “He is simply wild 


about her”. Then she began the usual 
monologue on the subject of Floribel. 

Floribel had seen her mother’s expres- 
sion of approval of Mr. Merill’s atten- 
tions, and she grew uneasy. True, Mr. 
Merill was an attractive man, and should 
have been doubly so to an unmarried 
girl of twenty-six, but Floribel had left 
her heart at the house-party. She did 
not feel the slightest bit elated over 
capturing an acknowledged “woman- 
hater”. He was too old to be interest- 
ing — at least thirty-seven. She pre- 
ferred college boys like Dick Richard. 

When she had rid herself of Merill, 
she went up to her room to dream of 
Dick Richard. Her mother was sitting 
up in bed, eagerly waiting, a straggling 
pig-tail over each shoulder. 

“Well, Flo, did he propose?” She 
spoke sharply, hardly able to wait to 
be assured. 

“No, Mother”, Floribel replied simply. 
“I wouldn’t give him an opportunity.” 

“Not give him an opportunity? Are 
you crazy?” Mrs. Smith was dumb- 
founded. Was this the child for whom 
she had sacrificed so much? Was the 
ungrateful girl to thus repay her two 
weeks of hard work in interesting 
Merill? 

The girl remained silent. 

“Answer me, miss”, commanded the 
mother. “Do you think I am going to 
let such an opportunity pass? Your poor 
father can’t support you all of your 
life, and goodness knows, he’s been doing 
it long enough!” She took a peculiar 
delight in adding that last little catty 
dig. 

Floribel winced slightly. 

“Tomorrow, young lady”, Mrs. Smith 
said firmly, “tomorrow, you shall ‘give 
Mr. Merill the chance to propose’. And 
you shall accept him. Do you hear?” 

She turned out the light, climbed into 
bed, and pulled the covers over her. 
Floribel stood for a moment in the dark, 
then went to her own room. 

The girl slumped down in a rocker. 
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Memories came rushing back to her. 
She thought of the many other times 
that her mother had commanded, and 
she, grown weary of protesting, had 
meekly obeyed. The blood rushed over 
her face as she remembered her “coming 
out” party, when she was eighteen. Ah, 
how she had suffered! Her mother had 
insisted that she wear a pink chiffon 
dress, covered with blue bows and lace 
ruffles, and that she smirk and pretend 
at every moment. She recalled that 
several of the boys had snickered at 
her mother’s gushing. 

In the weeks that followed she had 
realized that everyone was ridiculing 
her mother, and that she was powerless 
to prevent it. With a downcast heart, 
she composed herself for sleep. 

The next morning dawned brightly. 
Mr. Merill, however, did not propose 
that day. He was called away until 
Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Smith, feel- 
ing that, with Merill absent, she was 
not needed, took to her bed with an 
attack of bronchitis which lasted until 
the day of Merill’s return. 

Meanwhile, free of the two who were 
in league against her, Floribel felt easy, 
and also happy, for Dick Richard was 
coming down to see her Saturday 
morning. 

On Saturday morning Floribel and 
Dick Richard got into his little blue 
roadster and drove off. They returned 
late in the afternoon, their faces shin- 
ing. Mrs. Smith, ignorant of it all, was 
back at the hotel, confident in the 
thought of MerilFs devotion to the 
blonde Floribel. 

Then Merill returned. Mrs. Smith’s 
bronchitis was better. She decided to 
come down to the pavillion that night 
for the gala Saturday night dance. 
When she entered, Floribel was standing 
by a young man with very slick black 
hair, and a toothy smile. Both of their 
faces were smiling happily. 

Mrs. Smith and Merill reached Flo- 
ribel at the same time. 

“Oh, Mother,” breathed Floribel 
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ecstatically. “I want you to meet my 
husband.” 

“Your what?” gasped Mrs. Smith, and 
she fell weakly against the arm of the 
astounded Mr. Merill. 

Mrs. Donaldson had recognized a 
familiar face. She ran up quickly, and 
faced the groom. 

“Richard”, Mrs Donaldson fairly 
screamed. “What does this mean? My 
son!”, and she also fell weakly against 
the obliging arm of Mr. Merill. 

“Oh, Mother, what’s the crime? Can’t 
a fellow get married if he wants to?” 
He put his arm protectingly around 
Floribel and drew her close. 

Mrs. Donaldson still fumed. She 
glared at Mrs. Smith. A slow smile 
broke over her face. Then she and Mrs. 
Smith led each other out of the room, 
consoling each other. As Mrs. Smith 
glanced back into the pavillion, she saw 
Sue Donaldson on the arm of Mr. Merill. 

“I never did think much of that Mr. 
Merill”, she confided sweetly to her 
daughter’s mother-in-law. 
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CHRISTMAS AND OTHER CUSTOMS 
OF THE SOUTH 

(Continued from page 9) 

headed Georgia gentlemen that resulted 
in duels or perhaps a broken romance — 
widows’ weeds and lovers’ sighs. The 
son of the typical planter was brought 
up on political phrases and party argu- 
ments; so he naturally drifted to law 
from such a forensic atmosphere. Some- 
times he went into the ministry, or 
medicine, but more often to law, and 
through law to politics. He chose law 
because in an age of oratory, it was 
the chief avenue to distinction. 

These politicians in the South corre- 
sponded to the hereditary ruling class 
in other countries. They became whigs, 
as probably Jefferson would have done, 
and resembled in their politics the con- 
servative English Tory. As there was 
during the period either a Southern 
president or a man favored by the 
Southerners in the presidential chair, 


these policies governed our country. In 
the Senate these conservative ideas 
were set forth by such men as Battle, 
of South Carolina, Toombs and Cobb 
of Georgia, Benjamin of Louisiana, and 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi. The 
American Senate was the trysting place 
of the South’s silver tongue. Because 
of this surpremacy in the Senate and 
executive office the South was able to 
influence the domestic and foreign 
policy of our government. On domestic 
questions she directed her strength 
against those forces which tended to- 
ward centralized government. She was 
for States’ Rights. The South influenced 
our foreign policy also, for it was South- 
ern statesmen who directed American 
diplomacy to the purchase of Cuba and 
the annexation of Texas. 

But the South from necessity had to 
be supreme. “They must not only hold 
their own with other sections; they must 
lead the nation. They must rule.” The 
South’s attitude was similar to Sir 
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Anthony Absolute in the “Rivals”; 
“You know I am compliance itself — 
when I am not thwarted; no one more 
easily lead — when I have my own way.” 
So was the South when she could not 
defend her system without controlling 
the government. When the South lost 
its ascendancy in politics, when she was 
placed face to face with the public 
opinion that brought Abraham Lincoln 
to guide the nation, plantation life was 
doomed and the rule of the old regime 
was brought to a close. 

We today are proud of the zenith of 
civilization reached by the old regime. 
It is well that this fine civilization was 


lost in the great conflagration of '61 
rather than be a case of belated survival 
like the giant sequois of the Pacific 
slope that have remained standing for 
centuries, and now are left in a changed 
world. We also are proud that we are 
the sons of men who could go down 
into defeat, yet rise again — that we are 
descended from “men whose faces, 
however hardened after anger, always 
lit up quickly with kindliness and mer- 
riment,” and women, whose faces, how- 
ever marked with traces of sorrow, yet 
always wore the true seal of dignity 
and grace. This is our proud heritage 
from a cultured civilization of the “OLD 
SOUTH”. 
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NOEL 

(Continued from page 12) 

It is a very lovely experience to 
attend the carol service of Solemn 
Evensong on Christmas Eve, at the 
Church of the Advent, at the foot of 
Beacon Hill, in historic Boston. There 
the Nativity is ushered in with all the 
traditional ceremony of the ancient 
Church. Carols are sung, as well as 
anthems. There is a procession around 
the church, with torches and incense 
and banners: a visit to the Christmas 
Crib, representing the Manger, with 
Handel's inspiring Hallelujah Chorus at 
the end. After the service the choir 
boys go out and sing carols on Beacon 
Hill, going to the Bishop's House, the 
Convent and the Charles Street Jail, 
and the homes of sick persons, etc., a 
large crowd of people following and 
joining in. All the windows, of all the 
houses, from top to bottom, are lighted 
with candles and decorated with holly, 
and if there happens to be a soft, gentle 
fall of snow (as I have often seen on 
this occasion) it is a very beautiful 
sight indeed. Carol-singing in such a 
manner has a higher and more spiritual 
significance than mere community sing- 
ing as such can possibly have. 

Of the Noels, some ancient, which 
have been gaining an increasing popu- 
larity, are the following: 

Adeste Fideles — an ancient Latin 
hymn, rhythmical but not rhymed, 
translated into rhymed English by 
Frederick Oakeley in 1841. The popu- 
lar tune is found in Wade's Cantus 
Diversi, compiled in 1751. 

We Three Kings of Orient Are — a 
modern version of the Old English carol 
for Twelfth Night, or Epiphany, called 
the Golden Carol. 

God Rest you, Merry Gentlemen. 

The First Nowell, the Angel Did Say. 

Both of these are traditional, of 
obscure origin. 

Silent Night, Holy Night is a modern 
German carol, composed in 1818. 
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THE SOUTH'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
MUSIC 

(Continued from page 18) 
development of a great national art 
and they have an undiluted strain of 
citizenship that is strictly national. 
They are natural poets whose gifts re- 
spond quickly to an art training. They 
have personality and tradition. All 
these things are the South's contribu- 
tion to music, for they are the things 
that must and will be at the bottom 
of a strictly pure, strictly national 
school of art. Our country as a whole 
is still so young in spite of the fact 
that it is the greatest nation of the 
earth, that we must have patience while 
it grows old enough to find its own 
music. Master of finance, master of 
nations, it looms, the world's greatest 
and wealthiest power, but Art is long 
and will not be hurried. Let us give 
thanks then for the certain indications 
of a new American school of musical 
art now budding. And what it takes to 
nourish and foster this art, the South 
has. 
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RATTLESNAKES 

(Continued from page 25) 
assistant let from the door the sickening 
odor of ether. 

The night passed slowly. 

Once, as the dim gray dawn light 
struggled with the darkness, Liza leaned 
toward the elder woman and said quiet- 
ly, “Ma, I wouldn’t ha’ refused a sho’ 
cure for snake bite to a houn’ dog.” 

“Pa didn’t like Henry,” the mother 
defended lamely, twisting her hands in 
her apron. 

At last dawn came. And with it the 
village doctor, a gruff but kindly human. 

“He’ll live, I think,” he said, as he 
packed his instruments. “If it had been 
a half hour later, no hope. How you 
ever got him here from Hickory moun- 
tain, a good ten mile, I don’t know. 
Sorry, his leg had to come off, but 
blood poison set in and — ” 

The doctor was off and the two women 
clutched each other thankfully. 

That morning a broken and feeble 
old woman, one wrist neatly bandaged, 
drove an ox-cart the weary eight miles 
to the foot of the mountain. 

Beside her there were no white-faced 
young girl as there had been the day 
before and no pain-wracked young 
mountaineer in the back. 

“Liza an’ Henry be married this 
mawnin’,” she told the neighbor who 
had loaned the cart. 

Then she started up the mountainside 
alone. 

For many years Liza and Henry never 
came back to the cabin on Hickory 
mountain. Old Scrimer left his fields 
uncultivated. Jim grew wilder and 
wilder, every day more like his father, 
the epitome of selfishness. 

Occasionally the neighbor at the foot 
of the mountain saw Mrs. Scrimer; but 
it was only when she came, as she rarely 
did, down to the cross roads store for 
supplies or to the mail box, even more 
rarely, for letters. 

If ever in those short notes from Liza 
begging her to leave the mountain cabin 
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and live with her and Henry, she felt 
the longing to go, she kept it to herself. 

Long ago she had given up hope of 
controlling Jim. Always when each new 
trepidation made her shudder in horror, 
Scrimer would say, “He’s my chile. 
Leave him be.” 

The folk in Brighton shook their heads 
when asked about the rattlesnake rem- 
edy of Scrimer. Yes, they had heard 
that he could cure rattler bites, but — 
One time he had refused his own son- 
in-law to be. Yes, he was a cantanker- 
ous old critter. They wouldn’t advise 
any summer visitor to go to see him. 

So the cabin became more lonesome. 
The only cleared space at all was right 
around the hut in the tiny area between 
the tumble down rail fence and the 
rotting stoop. 

There Jim had his daily rough and 
tumble fight with his hound dog, chasing 
and beating him unmercifully. Old 
Scrimer, who had given up all pretense 
at shoe mending, sat on the front stoop 


and laughed at the boy’s capers, a 
hollow self-satisfied little chuckle. 

How the Scrimers lived no one knew. 
Only the man, who tended a certain vat 
down on the creek, where a wisp of 
smoke curled skyward and visitors came 
only in the night to slink away with 
gallons of mountain dew. And only the 
woman, who scratched the earth around 
the cabin and planted a garden of col- 
lards, onions, and roastneer corn. 

Then one day Mrs. Scrimer folded 
her hands and lay down quietly, her 
face to the wall of the mountain cabin. 
Even Jim stopped his noisy playing and 
looked at his mother queerly. Old 
Scrimer stared unbelievably, took a swig 
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from a pocket flask and ambled off 
down the mountainside to his nearest 
neighbor for help. 

Liza came home to her mother’s 
funeral. 

To her father she barely nodded her 
head, stepping quietly about the cabin 
doing the necessary chores and thanking 
the neighbors who for the first time 
in many years visited the cabin. 

house. Liza called to him to stop, but 
he paid no heed. On the porch old 
Scrimer yelled, “Leave him be. He’s 
my chile.” 

Jim tore on through the house, knock- 
ing over chairs as he went. In the 
front room the dog barked furiously 
and lunged at him. There was a crash. 
Bottles fell and broken glass clinked 

Dry-eyed she stared at the lifeless 
little body which lay on the boards. 
And dry-eyed she went about her tasks. 

The morning after the funeral Liza 
was packing to go. 

Jim was playing in the front yard. 
Old Scrimer sat nodding on the front 
stoop. 

Presently Jim scampered through the 
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on the stone hearth. Jim and the dog 
were now fighting out doors. Liza came 
with soapy rag to repair the damages. 
She shuddered at the sight of heavy 
black liquid oozing from a large bottle. 

Old Scrimer arose lazily and walked 
down the steps out in the front yard. 
He crossed the path to the edge of the 
clearing, ambling contentedly . 

Suddenly Liza heard a noise. A hiss. 
A hoarse cry. The mountaineer, his 
face livid, stumbled across the yard and 
sank on the rotting front steps. 

“Snake — remedy !” he gasped. 

As quietly and as slowly as a death 
knell came the reply from Liza, who 
faced him with deadly calm. 

“You wouldn't give it my Henry. 
Now you ask me for it.” 

The man choked and stumbled up the 
steps to the front room mantel — grop- 
ingly. As he reached it, his cry was 
terrible to hear. 

“Gone — !” he gasped. “Where? 
Who—?” 

“Jim knocked hit over an' spilt hit 
all,” Liza told him. “I jus' finished 
wiping hit up. You said, ‘Leave him 
be'.” 

The livid face turned purple. His 
eyes bulged. He licked his lips. 

“Make some m o r e,” he croaked 
hoarsely. 

Liza closed her eyes. In a flash the 
years came back, the day Henry was 
bit, that awful night of suspense in the 
doctor's office. Then she opened them 
to look on the writhing creature before 
her. The stony look on her face 


softened. 

“How?” she asked, yielding. 

The directions came choppingly 
through stiff lips. The woman slashed 
and sucked the wound, as once before 
she had done. With firm hands she 
made a tourniquet. 

Then she compounded the remedy 
from a recipe haltingly given. The 
sufferer gulped whiskey as the blood 
oozed from the slits below his knee. 
The remedy was in progress. At last 
it was done. 

The man's throat rattled as he seized 
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the bottle. His face was green. 

He raised it to his lips. 

“Air — !” he gasped. 

He drank again, strangled, choked, 
spluttered. The whole body shuddered. 
Fingers stiffened. 

The dark liquid poured down his chin 
and on his overalls. 

He fell back — dead. 

There was one horrible moment of 
silence. 

Then Liza, with a stoicism born of 
her mountain forebears, closed his eyes. 
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A YEAR IN PARIS 

(Continued from page 35) 
the feast day of the patron saint and 
posters were seen around the town an- 
nouncing the special services and stat- 
ing that Mr. Albert Dupre, the regular 
organist, would would preside at the 
grand organ at all services. (In France 
there are usually two organs, the “grand 
orgue” in a high tribune at the back of 
the church which plays responses and 
solos and the choir organ, a small affair 
in the choir, on which accompaniments 
are played by some lesser organist.) 

As Mr. Dupre was about to mount 
the steep, dark staircase which led to 
the organ tribune, we approached him 
saying in our best French that we were 
organists from America and would ap- 
preciate it very much if he would allow 
us to go up and see his organ. He was 
most couteous and gracious and made 
us feel quite at home and before the 
service had fairly begun had invited 
both my organist friend and me to play 
a solo number at this big service with- 
out knowing anything about us except 
that I had just given a recital in Paris 
and that my friend had played at the 
large Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. 
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As she raised her stooped figure from 
the floor, she said tonelessly to Jim, 
who stood near, horrified, “I alius did 
’low as how rattlesnakes is dangerous 
things.” 

A snake unwound itself from a slimy 
coil beside the front stoop and slunk 
across the yard in writhing undulations. 
The grasses shuddered as they parted 
and closed again over the body. On 
the barren ground near the mountain 
cabin the glittering sun beat mercilessly 
down on a track, a sinister pattern of 
scales. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
unusual grace and beauty! 

One bright Chaucerian quoted Spen- 
ser the other day as a source of the 
Canterbury Tales. I wish it had been 
me — I always have wanted to tell Dr. 
Greene something he didn’t know! 

Headline: Dr. Greene has abolished 
midsemesters in the English department. 
Here's hoping he included those papers 
we handed in the other day — otherwise 
I fear I am the one to be abolished. 

Reckon this was a Freshman? 

Wesley Anne: Are you going to the 
Student Prince? 

’Nother Wesley Anne: Who is he? 

No, we’ll tell you — it wasn’t! 

Everytime I think I am about to re- 
trieve my financial standing I forget 
to return another library book! 

SANTA CLAUS IS COMING! ! ! 


The month of May we spent tarveling 
in Italy. When we got back to Paris, 
it seemed just like coming back home. 
None of us realized how much we had 
grown to love it until it was time to 
leave. We all hope to go back again 
some time. 
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December Bookings for RIALTO 

DEC. 7-8-9— THAT ROYLE GIRI^-D. W. Griffith. 

DEC. 10-11-12— SHORE LEAVE— Barthelmess. 

DEC. 1 4-15-1G — GO WEST— Buster Keaton. 

DEC. 17-18-19— STAGE STRUCK— Gloria Swanson. 

DEC. 21-22-23— LIGHTS OF OLD BROADWAY— Marion Davies. 
DEC. 24-25-26 — AMERICAN VENUS — Miss America. 

DEC. 28-29-30— THE MASKED BRIDE — Mae Murray and Francis 
Bushman. 

DEC. 31— JAN. 1-2— LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY— Mary Pickford. 


December Bookings for CAPITOL 

DEC. 28— RECREATION OF BRIAN KENT— Helen Chadwick. 
DEC. 9-10— HIS MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN— Matt Moore. 

DEC. 11-12— MAD WHIRL — Mae McAvoy. 

DEC. 14-15— THE KNOCKOUT— Milton Sills. 

DEC. 16-17 — LORD JIM — Mason-Marmont. 

DEC. 18-19— THE WIFE WHO WASN’T WANTED— Irene Rich. 
DEC. 21-22— BRIGHT LIGHTS— Charles Ray. 

DEC. 23-24— TIME THE COMEDIAN— Lew Cody. 

DEC. 25-26— THE CALL TO COURAGE— Lew Cody. 

DEC. 28-29- — THE CIRCLE — Eleanor Boardman. 

DEC. 30-31— PEOPLE vs. NANCY PRESTON— LaMotte Bowers. 
JAN. 1-2— FIFTH AVENUE MODELS— Eleanor Boardman. 


December Bookings for 

CRITERION 

DEC. 7-8— THE BOOMERANG— Lytell. 

DEC. 9-10— THE DEVIL’S CARGO— Wallace Beery. 
DEC. 11-12— NO MAN’S LAW— Custer. 

DEC. 14-15— THE MANSION OF ACHING HEARTS— 
DEC. 16-17— FORTY WINKS— Viola Dana. 

DEC. 18-19— HEADS UP— Lefty Flynn. 

DEC. 21-22 — GO STRAIGHT — Owen Moore. 

DEC. 23-24 — THE AIR MAIL — Fairbanks, Jr. 

DEC. 25-26— WYOMING WILDCAT— Tyler 
DEC. 28-29— FAINT PERFUME— Sena Owen. 

DEC. 30-31— CODE OF THE WEST— Owen Moore. 
JAN. 1-2— THE PRINCE OF PEP— Talmadge. 



